A  SEMI.MONTHIY  REPORT  ON  NEW  OEVEIOPMENTS 
TRENDS  IDEAS  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trendg  and  issuet 


The  Federal  school  aid  hill,  once  regarded  as 
certain  to  pass  the  present  session  of  Congress,  now 
faces  serious  trouble.  In  addition  to  the  anti-issues 
of  the  last  session,  there  is  a  growing  pressure  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  curtail  the  President’s  peacetime  record  budg¬ 
et  of  $71,800,000,000.  Conservative  groups,  making 
a  strong  drive  for  a  reduction  of  Federal  expenses, 
are  concentrating  a  part  of  their  fire  on  the  school 
bill.  Some  members  of  Congress  who  favor  the  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  bill  are  urging  Speaker  of  the  House  Rayburn 
(D-Tex. )  to  delay  bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor  for 
as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  give  the  budget  squab¬ 
ble  a  chance  to  simmer  down. 

Meanwhile,  other  legislators,  disturbed  by  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  charges  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  is  offbase  in  its  calculations  of  classroom 
shortages,  and  particularly  that  the  states  do  not  ac¬ 
tually  need  Federal  aid,  are  complaining  that  they 
cannot  get  information  on  whether  every  state  is 
meeting  its  own  school-construction  responsibilities. 
The  states,  they  claim,  are  not  giving  them  any  in¬ 
formation  at  all  on  their  assessment  practices  and 
limitations. 
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House  leaders  had  originally  planned  to 

call  up  President  Eisenhower’s  civil  rights  legislation 
first  in  an  attempt  to  divert  attention  from  the  civil 
rights  phase  of  the  school  bill.  Speaker  Rayburn, 
however,  has  tentatively  decided  to  take  the  bull  by 
the  horns  and  ask  the  House  to  consider  the  school 
bill  first. 

A  recent  survey  of  public  school  kids  by  a 

committee  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  School 
Study  Council  shows  that  76.6%  of  die  elementary 
and  high  school  students  like  school.  The  survey  of 
3000  students  covered  metropolitan  New  York  and 
20  suburban  communities  extending  into  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut.  Pupils  were  asked  three  questions: 
“Do  you  like  or  dislike  school?”  “What  do  you  like  or 
dislike  about  school?”  and  “What  are  your  most  pleas¬ 
ant  memories  of  school?”  The  two  most  liked  things 
about  school  were  academic  subjects  and  meeting  and 
being  with  other  people.  Most  disliked:  homework. 

At  least  10%  of  the  population  in  American 
cities  are  mentally  ill,  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
Commission  on  Chronic  Illness  reported  recentiy.  It 
was  emphasized  that  this  percentage  was  a  conserva¬ 
tive  estimate.  Said  the  report:  “^Our  findings  that 
approximately  one  tenth  of  an  urban  population  have 
one  or  more  of  the  relatively  well-defined  mental  dis¬ 
orders  is  sufficiently  alarming  to  call  for  serious  and 
prompt  consideration  .  .  .  We  doubt  very  much  that 
a  population  having  more  than  this  rate  of  mental 
illness,  in  addition  to  the  heavy  load  of  chronic  and 
acute  diseases  found  in  the  survey,  could  function  as 
a  society.” 

The  cost-of-living  index,  prepared  by  the  U.  S. 

Department  of  Labor,  will  be  double-checked  for 
accuracy  for  the  first  time  since  1950-51,  according 
to  Ewan  Clague,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics.  The  Index,  reflecting  ups  and  downs  in  the 
level  of  prices  paid  by  consumers  for  things  like  rent 
and  food,  controls  pay  raises  of  four  million  workers 
through  esculator  clauses  in  labor-management  con¬ 
tracts.  The  Department  is  asking  Congress  for  $114,- 
200  to  finance  the  accuracy  check. 
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•  AdminigtratUm 


Do  you  know  what  you’re  doing  as  a  leader? 
Most  of  us  think  we  know  —  but  do  we?  A  recent 
research  on  leadership  showed  that  five  selected 
teachers,  in  each  of  four  schools  studied,  gave  more 
accurate  descriptions  of  their  principal’s  actions  than 
he  did.  This,  says  Morton  Alpren,  writing  in  the  De¬ 
cember  issue  of  Adult  Leadership,  tells  us  two  things: 
The  leader  can’t  be  too  sure  that  he  knows  what  he  is 
really  doing,  and  he  is  more  likely  to  find  out  what 
he  is  doing  if  he  asks  his  subordinates  than  if  he 
tries  to  discover  the  answer  by  himself. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  leader  doesn’t 
know  what  he  is  doing  as  well  as  his  subordinates: 

—  He  can’t  see  himself  as  others  see  him. 

—  He  studies  those  in  authority  above  him  rather  than 
himself. 

—  Subordinates  hope  to  learn  from  the  leader,  by 
studying  his  actions,  how  to  do  the  job. 

—  All  of  us  prefer  to  see  ourselves  as  we  would  like 
to  be,  rather  than  as  we  are. 

How  does  the  leader  set  out  to  find  the  right  people 
to  ask?  It  is  not  easy,  says  Mr.  Alpren,  but  the  best 
ones  are  those  with  whom  the  leader  works  most 
closely,  and  those  who  seem  to  be  least  colored  by 
their  feelings  in  judging  the  behavior  of  others. 

School  boards,  consideriug  merit  rating, 

would  do  well  to  examine  the  circumstances  under 
which  merit  programs  might  be  devised  and  opera¬ 
ted,  the  March  issue  of  The  Colorado  School  Board 
Bulletin  suggests. 

These  circumstances  are  guides  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  merit  systems,  since  neglect  of  any  one  may 
be  the  cause  of  failure  of  the  program  to  accomplish 
the  desired  end  of  getting  and  holding  superior  teach¬ 
ers.  The  five  factors: 

(1)  Salary  maximums  and  minimums  must  be 
high  enough  to  attract  the  best  teachers  to  the  school 
and  community. 

(2)  Any  need  for  merit  rating  must  be  felt  by 
those  who  will  be  directly  -  affected  by  it,  the  tea¬ 
chers  as  well  as  all  other  interested  groups. 


NEW  BOOKS 

FOR  LEISURE  READING... 

Quest  for  a  Continent,  by  Walter  Sullivan,  cov¬ 
ers  the  history  of  Antartic  exploration  from  18th 
century  expeditions  up  to  recent  preparations 
for  the  International  Geophysical  Year,  1957- 
1958.  Fascinating  account  of  the  seventh  con¬ 
tinent,  the  heroic  pioneers  who  risked,  and  fre¬ 
quently  lost,  their  lives  in  opening  up  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Includes  the  first  authoritative  account 
of  the  last  four  expeditions  to  Antarctica.  Ex¬ 
cellent  both  for  armchair  explorers  and  your 
school  library.  From  McGraw-Hill  Book  Go.,  330 
West  42nd  St,  N.  Y.  36.  372pp.  Many  photo¬ 
graphs.  $5.50. 


(3)  The  structure  of  the  merit  program  must  be 
cooperatively  developed  by  committees  having  repre¬ 
sentation,  as  active  participants,  from  board,  com¬ 
munity,  parents,  administration  and  teachers. 

(4)  ITie  mechanics  of  rating,  including  means 
or  devices  used  and  personnel  charged  with  rating, 
must  be  cooperatively  determined  and  subject  to  con- 
tinous  examination  and  review. 

(5)  Ratings  are  not  to  be  made  without  full 
knowledge  of  the  person  rated  and  his  right  to  com¬ 
ment  on  or  ask  for  review  of  unacceptable  ratings. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  some  minds  seem  almost  to 
create  themselves,  springing  up  under  eveni  disadvantage  and 
working  their  solitary  but  irristible  way  through  a  thousand 
obstacles.  —  Washington  Irving 


•  Science  Education 


The  weakness  of  limited  talent  searching 

that  has  been  done  to  date,  among  youngsters,  is  that 
it  has  usually  been  of  the  specialized  nature.  Gon- 
cem  about  shortages  of  scientists,  teachers  and  scien¬ 
tific  farmers,  for  example,  has  led  to  recruitment  of 
and  scholarship  inducements  to  students  supposedly 
heading  for  each  of  these  special  fields. 

The  trouble  with  this  kind  of  effort,  says  Richard 
L.  Plant,  in  a  provocative  new  pamphlet,  is  that  the 
judgment  of  even  bright  high  school  students  about 
their  future  careers  is  neither  sound  nor  stable. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  most  educators,  he  points  out, 
that  if  enough  bright  youngsters  are  indentified,  en¬ 
couraged  and  helped  to  get  the  best  education  avail¬ 
able  to  them,  in  time  each  occupational  field  will  get 
its  share  of  their  talent. 

The  obvious  conclusions  to  be  drawn  so  far  about 
the  development  and  use  of  our  potential  manpower 
may  be  summarized  about  like  this,  Mr.  Plant  sug¬ 
gests: 

(1)  Trained  human  intelligence  is  our  most  val¬ 
uable  resource. 

(2)  We  are  failing  to  discover  and  develop  this 
most  valuable  resource  by  numbers  variously  estima¬ 
ted,  but  surely  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  stu¬ 
dents  each  year. 

(3)  'The  highest  yield  in  the  search  for  potential 
ability  will  be  found  among  economically,  culturally 
and  educationally  deprived  groups. 

(4)  The  lowest  yield,  especially  from  among  these 
groups,  comes  from  waiting  to  identify  the  able  until 
after  they  have  already  reached  the  12th  grade. 

(5)  Our  financial  investment,  oiu:  applied  energies, 
and  our  technical  instruments  for  identifying  and 
developing  submerged  talent  have  been  wholly  in¬ 
adequate  both  in  absolute  terms  and  in  terms  of  our 
national  resources  and  education  budgets. 

Blueprint  for  Talent  Searching,  by  Richard  L.  Plaut. 
National  Scholarship  Service  and  Fund  for  Negro 
Students,  6  East  82nd  St.,  N.  Y.  28.  42pp.  Paper.  50c. 
Write  for  prices  on  a  multiple  basis. 
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ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SALARIES, 

,  1956-57 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

TEACHERS 

New  York  . 

.  $5,250 

New  York  . 

....  $5,900 

California  . 

.  4,950 

California  . 

....  5,550 

Nevada  . 

.  4,800 

New  Jersey  . 

....  5,225 

New  Jersey  . 

.  4,725 

Michigan  . 

....  5,200 

Michigan  . 

.  4,700 

Nevada  . 

....  5,175 

Illinois  . 

.  4,625 

.Arizona  . 

....  4,960 

Delaware  . 

.  4,600 

Connecticut  . 

....  4,950 

New  Mexico  . 

.  4,600 

Illinois  . 

....  4,950 

Maryland  . 

.  4,575 

Delaware  . 

....  4,900 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  4,550 

■Maryland  . 

....  4,850 

Connecticut  . 

.  4,500 

New  Mexico . 

....  4,800 

Arizona  . 

.  4,475 

Oregon  . 

....  4,800 

Washington  . 

.  4,445 

Pennsylvania  . 

....  4,750 

Oregon  . 

.  4,425 

Washington  . 

....  4,728 

Rhode  Island  . 

.  4,425 

Wisconsin  . 

....  4,700 

Ohio  . 

.  41250 

Minnesota  . 

....  4,650 

Massachusetts  ... 

.  4,200 

Montana  . 

....  4,650 

Florida  . 

.  4,050 

Ohio  . 

....  4,650 

Indiana  . 

.  4,025 

Rhode  Island  . 

....  4,650 

1  United  States 

.  4,025  1 

Massachusetts  . 

....  4,600 

Wisconsin  . 

.  3,950 

United  States  . 

.  4,560  1 

Utah  . 

.  3,900 

Indiana  . 

.  4,500 

Minnesota  . 

.  3,875 

Iowa  . 

.  4,354 

Texas  . 

.  3,760 

Wyoming  . 

.  4,300 

Montana  . 

.  3,750 

Texas  . 

.  4,225 

Louisiana  . 

.  3,700 

Florida . 

.  4,200 

Missouri  . 

.  3,615 

Missouri  . 

.  4,200 

Colorado  . 

.  3,600 

Colorado  . 

.  4,150 

Oklahoma  . 

.  3,600 

Utah  . 

.  4,150 

Wyoming  . 

.  3,500 

Kansas  . 

.  4,065 

New  Hampshire 

.  3,445 

Nebraska  . 

.  3,968 

Idaho  . 

.  3,375 

Idaho  . 

....  3,950 

Kansas  . 

.  3,340 

Louisiana  . 

....  3,950 

Iowa . 

.  3,338 

New  Hampshire  . 

.  3,910 

Alabama  . 

.  3,278 

Oklahoma  . 

.  3,800 

Virginia  . 

.  3,275 

South  Dakota  . 

....  3,750 

North  Carolina  . 

.  3,269 

West  Virginia  . 

.  3,750 

West  Virginia  ... 

.  3,200 

Virginia  . 

....  3,650 

Vermont  . 

.  3,125 

Vermont  . 

.  3,625 

Georgia  . 

.  3,100 

Georgia  . 

....  3,600 

South  Carolina  . 

.  3,025 

Tennessee  . 

.  3,550 

Tennessee  . 

.  3,000 

•Maine  . 

.  3,525 

■Smith  Dnkntfl 

.  2,975 

North  Dakota . 

....  3,500 

•Maine  . 

.  2,825 

Alabama  . 

.  3,487 

North  Dakota  ... 

.  2,825 

North  Carolina . 

....  3,353 

Nebraska  . 

.  2,809 

South  Carolina . 

.  3,325 

Kentucky  . 

.  2,700 

Kentucky  . 

.  2,950 

Mississippi  . 

.  2,250 

Mississippi  . 

.  2,800 

Arkansas  . 

.  2,200 

Arkansas  . 

.  2,600 

These  tables  are 

from  the  report.  Rankings  of  the  States,  recently  issued  by  the  Research  Division 

of  the  National  Education  Association. 

NOTE:  (1)  The  OflBce  of  Education  figures  differ  slightly  from  the  above  tables. 

This  is 

due  to  a 

difference  of  definition  of  elementary  and  secondary  teachers,  particularly 

as  to  the  elemen- 

tary  or  secondary  status  of  the  eighth-grade  teacher. 

•(2)  Revised  figures  from  Maine  indicate  that  the  salary  structure  for  teachers  in 

that  state 

is  somewhat  higher  than  shown  here. 
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•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


The  development  of  education  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  last  half  of  the  20th  century  will  not  be 
an  easy  task,  points  out  Francis  S.  Chase,  University 
of  Chicago,  in  the  fourth  Horace  Mann  Lecture  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

It  will  require  the  combined  efforts  of  the  staffs 
of  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  educational  insti¬ 
tutions,  with  the  active  assistance  and  support  of  lead¬ 
ers  from  all  walks  of  life  and  of  citizens  generally. 
The  process  of  redefining  our  educational  objectives 
and  procedures  should  enlist  the  best  thinking  of  our 
generation. 

The  task  has  many  aspects,  says  Dr.  Chase,  but 
there  are  four  basic  points  for  consideration: 

( 1 )  A  thorough-going  re-examination  and  revision 
of  the  sequences  of  learning  experiences  provided  in 
our  schools  and  colleges. 

(2)  The  preparation  of  teachers  who  combine 
sound  scholarship  in  their  teaching  fields  with  an 
understanding  of  the  processes  of  human  develop¬ 
ment  and  learning,  and  with  skill  in  motivating  learn¬ 
ers  for  high  achievement. 

(3)  Research  in  methods  of  instruction  and  experi¬ 
mental  tryouts  of  promising  ideas. 

(4)  Redesigning  the  administrative  structure  and 
upgrading  administrative  practices. 

Education  Faces  New  Demands,  by  Francis  S. 
Chase.  The  fourth  Horace  Mann  Lecture,  1956.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  Pittsburgh  13,  Penn.  49pp. 
Hardbound.  $1.00. 


•  Teaching  methods 


The  good  teacher  uses  the  library  as  a  teach¬ 
ing  tool  in  extending  the  range  of  her  students,  sug¬ 
gests  Mrs.  Phyllis  Schneider  in  the  February  Montana 
Education.  The  quality  of  the  library  and  the  use 
made  of  it  by  the  teacher  can  easily  be  the  pulse 
beat  by  which  the  health  of  the  school  can  be  judged. 

The  library  is  the  information  center  of  the  school. 
It  is  here  that  both  students  and  teachers  turn  for 
educational,  recreational  and  personal-problem  read¬ 
ing.  It  is  to  the  library  that  the  shrewd  teacher  sends 
her  students  for  reading  that  goes  beyond  the  range 
of  any  one  textbook.  For,  as  Mrs.  Schneider  points 
out,  all  knowledge  is  not  between  the  covers  of  four 
or  five  books.  The  teacher  has  won  her  case  if  her 
students  realize  that  true  education  is  an  overlapping 
of  knowledge  in  all  fields,  as  well  as  the  individual’s 
ability  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  his  life’s  problems. 

A  library  must  be  planned  and  used  if  it  is  to  be 
able  to  manifest  this  important  function  in  a  school 
system.  It  must  be  built,  equipped  and  kept  up.  The 
library  is  a  department  in  the  system  that  is  never 
finished,  never  complete.  For  a  library,  like  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  must  change  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  times, 
and  must  be  modem  beyond  the  school  system  itself 
if  it  is  to  fulfill  educational  necessities,  concludes  Mrs. 
Schneider. 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


What  do  colleges  want  to  know  about  the 
secondary  schools  and  the  communities  from  which 
college  students  come?  A  group  of  educational-min¬ 
ded  citizens  in  Roslyn,  New  York,  made  a  survey  of 
625  leading  colleges  and  universities  to  find  out.  Over 
80%  of  those  surveyed  replied  —  requesting  that  they 
be  informed  of  the  results. 

The  purpose  behind  the  survey  by  the  “Advisory 
Committee  on  Higher  Education,’’  as  the  local  Board 
of  Education  designated  it,  was  to  enable  the  com¬ 
munity  to  do  something  about  the  decreasing  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  well-qualified  youngsters  in  Roslyn  to  be 
accepted  by  the  colleges  of  their  choice. 

The  Roslyn  survey  consisted  of  a  check  list  enabling 
the  colleges  to  indicate  the  factors  that  they  consi¬ 
dered  significant  in  evaluating  a  high  school.  Among 
the  salient  facts  wanted  by  the  colleges  were  these: 

—  65%  want  information  on  the  nature  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  evidence  of  its  support  of  the  highest 
type  of  educational  program. 

—  47%  are  interested  in  awards  offered  by  the  school 
and  community  for  excellence  in  scholarship,  lea¬ 
dership  and  citizenship. 

—  42%  want  information  on  percentage  of  high  school 
parents  who  are  college  graduates. 

Futher  information  may  be  obtained  from  George  E. 
Bryant,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Roslyn  Public 
Schools,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


•  The  Profession 


Educators  must  take  it  upon  themselves 

to  put  teaching  on  a  par  with  other  professions  or 
“their  plea  for  prestige  and  pay  is  immature,  selfish 
and  an  impotent  request  that  will  not  be  honored  by 
the  public, ’’  Dr.  B.  J.  Chandler,  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  recently  told  the  Niles  Township  Institute  in 
Niles  Township  High  School,  Ill. 

He  criticized  the  number  of  teaching  organizations 
and  associations.  “There  are  over  500  national  and 
regional  associations,  and  over  100  on  the  state  level,” 
he  said.  “We  need  a  unified  professional  association, 
stiff  requirements  for  admission  and  de-emphasis  of 
welfare  objectives.  This  would  get  results  that  con¬ 
stituting  ourselves  as  a  pressure  group  and  pleading 
for  more  money  will  never  achieve.”  He  added,  “Can 
you  imagine  the  American  Medical  Association  or  the 
American  Bar  Association  trying  to  sell  memberships 
as  do  two  of  our  leading  educational  associations? 
This  practice  is  disgraceful  and  it  retards  professional 
development  of  teaching.” 

Citing  the  need  for  a  universally  recognized  code 
of  ethics  that  could  be  enforced  by  a  legally  con¬ 
stituted  ethics  committee  set  up  by  the  state  legis¬ 
lature,  he  concluded,  “This  committee  could  suspend 
or  expel  teachers  from  membership  in  the  profession. 
Such  action  should  result  in  the  revoking  of  teachers’ 
certificates  and  in  the  barring  of  a  person  from  prac¬ 
ticing  the  profession.” 


Report  from  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
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On  Russian  education  -  Part  I 

Inside  a  j'ray  building  on  the  periphery  of  the  M. 
I.  T.  campus  a  group  of  experts  are  putting  the  final 
touches  on  a  monumental  study  of  the  Russian  edu¬ 
cational  system.  This  broad,  top-to-bottom  examina¬ 
tion  gives  special  emphasis  to  the  qualitative  aspects 
of  Soviet  technical  education.  It  was  preparea  by 
M.  I.  T.’s  Center  for  International  Studies  under  a 
grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York. 

Alexander  G.  Korol,  Russian-bom  director  of  the 
project,  and  his  staff  went  to  every  available  and  re¬ 
liable  source  to  piece  together  the  variegated  mosaic 
of  Russian  education.  They  pored  over  Russian  text¬ 
books,  examination  topics  and  course  syllabuses,  exam¬ 
ined  technical  publications;  analyzed  testimonies  of 
former  Soviet  citizens  who  have  studied  or  taught 
in  the  Soviet  Union  within  the  last  ten  years;  studied 
reports  of  Westerners  who  have  visited  Russia  for  vari¬ 
ous  lengths  of  time;  extracted  the  meat  from  official 
Communist  Party  pronouncements  and  documents. 

This  work  is  not  intended  to  be  a  comparative  study 
of  Russian  and  American  educational  systems.  Nor 
is  the  presentation  of  the  Soviet  school  system  meant 
to  suggest  a  model  for  anyone  to  copy.  Says  Korol: 
“Notwithstanding  some  excellent  features  of  Soviet 
education,  it  is  by  no  means  a  paragon  to  be  imitated. 
In  truth,  Soviet  education  is  a  lesson  to  American 
educators  in  what  not  to  do.” 

This  updated  study,  however,  does  have  real  mean¬ 
ing  for  Americans,  both  as  a  close  check  on  current 
Russian  patterns  and  directions  in  education  and  as 
a  sobering  influence  on  American  extremists  who  either 
overrate  or  underrate  Soviet  education. 

Soviet  "Technicums”  unique,  impressive 

These  are  some  of  the  findings  of  the  stud^:  1.  A 
wave  of  “poly-technization”  has  hit  the  Soviet  *‘univer- 
sal”  10-year  school.  2.  Most  recent  innovation  is  the 
development  of  boarding  schools  of  general,  but  dis¬ 
tinctly  polytechnic,  education.  3.  The  “technicum,” 
a  secondary  industrial  school  roughly  approximating 
American  secondary  technical  schools,  is  a  unique 
and  impressive  link  in  the  Soviet  chain  of  schools 
below  the  college  level.  4.  Russia  has  a  small  but 
elite  corps  of  top  scientists  and  engineers,  but  the 
broad  engineering  base  is  weak  and  shaky.  5.  Serious 
weaknesses  in  the  total  educational  program  stem 
from  absolute  Party  control,  which  demands  obedi¬ 
ence  and  conformity.  A  rigid,  uniform  and  exacting 
curriculum  with  fixed  syllabuses,  standardized  texts 
and  formalized  teaching  methods  encourages  rote 
learning,  memory  work,  cramming.  6.  Party  interfer¬ 
ence  and  changes  in  plans  often  disturb  the  system. 
Student  destinies  are  subject  to  constantly  shifting 
goals  blueprinted  by  Party  ministries  and  industrial 
monopolies.  7.  Soviet  Russia  is  definitely  increasing 
its  number  of  engineering  and  technical  graduates,  a 
fact  which  frightens  many  Americans.  Behind  this  fact 
lurk  two  reasons  why  the  ranks  of  technical  graduates 
are  swelling:  There  is  hardly  any  alternative  —  as  in 
America  —  to  a  technical  education.  Many  Russians 
gladly  embrace  science  and  technology;  they  are  po¬ 


litically  immune  as  journalism,  literature  and  the  arts 
are  not. 

Communism  and  standardized  education  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  the  Soviets  have  been  at  great  pains  to 
evolve  a  truly  universal  program  under  Party  control. 
The  10-year  school  is  the  basic  component  of  Russian 
education.  Students  are  constantly  siphoned  off  into 
common  labor,  semiskilled  or  subprofessional  work.  In 
1955,  880,000  graduated  from  the  10-year  school,  but 
only  286,000  were  admitted  as  resident  full-time  stu¬ 
dents  in  higher  institutions.  The  1956  graduating  class 
was  1.3  million. 

The  curriculum  is  fixed  and  uniform  in  all  basic 
subjects  throughout  the  Soviet  Union.  It  provides 
for  a  school  year  of  33  six-day  weeks  and  up  to  33 
class  hours  (45  minutes  each)  per  week  in  the  last 
three  years  of  school.  In  10  years  Soviet  students  are 
expected  to  master  as  much  material,  and  in  some 
cases  more,  than  their  American  counterparts  do  in 
12  years.  Mathematics  courses  take  up  more  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  total  school  time.  Soviet  students 
who  complete  the  ten-year  school  course  have  had  the 
equivalent  of  4.4  high  school  years  of  mathematics 
and  5.9  high  school  years  of  science.  If  comparisons 
are  to  be  made,  the  significant  point  is  that  all  Russian 
students  who  graduate  from  the  ten-year  school  are 
exposed  to  a  formidable  dose  of  science  and  mathe¬ 
matics  up  to  a  level  reached  by  very  few  American 
students  with  a  high  school  education.  Final  exam¬ 
inations  are  oral  and  cover  key  subjects  in  the  entire 
10-year  program.  Examination  topics  are  known  in 
advance  and  cramming  has  become  the  rule.  Studies 
by  Educational  Testing  Service  of  Russian  algebra 
and  physics  examination  topics  reveal  that  the  con¬ 
tent  is  generally  high  but  there  is  no  way  to  deter¬ 
mine  quality  of  instruction  and  student  response. 

Russia’s  most  important  schools  for  subprofessional 
training,  quantitatively  at  any  rate,  are  the  so-called 
“technicums”  with  a  four-year  course  of  instruction 
following  seven  years  of  general  schooling  and  a 
shorter  course  for  the  ten-year  school  graduates.  With 
admission  to  institutions  of  higher  learning  being  high¬ 
ly  competitive,  many  ten-year  school  graduates  are 
funneled  into  technicums.  Technicums  give  primarily 
terminal  education  geared  to  industrial,  military,  and 
agricultural  needs.  Russia  has  released  some  eye-open¬ 
ing  figures  on  the  number  of  “technicians”  it  is  gradu¬ 
ating.  Significantly,  only  about  one  third  of  technicum 
graduates  are  technicians  in  the  important  industrial 
and  construction  fields.  But  this  one  third  translated 
into  numbers  hovers  around  200,000,  an  impressive 
figure  compared  to  the  current  rate  of  between  9,000 
and  14,000  technicians  graduating  from  technical 
schools  in  the  United  States.  This  year  Russia  is  likely 
to  graduate  some  600,000  students  from  technicums, 
about  200,000  of  which  will  be  engineering  technicians. 

While  Russia  appears  to  be  forging  ahead  in  the 
mass  production  of  industrial  technicians,  the  United 
States  has  just  begun  to  identify  and  explore  the  big 

roblem  of  education  beyond  the  high  school.  Experts 

gure  that  at  least  five  technicians  are  needed  for  every 
engineer  and  that  to  meet  consumer  and  military  needs 
we  should  be  producing  90,000  technicians  a  year. 

(Next  issue:  Science  Education  in  the  U.  S.) 
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•  Guidance 


The  teacher  is  directly  involved  in  all  guid¬ 
ance  activities,  says  Ira  J.  Gordon,  in  a  new  book. 
He  plays  a  key  role  in  the  total  program,  despite  the 
definite  responsibilities  relegated  to  specialists.  The 
teacher,  in  fact,  is  the  basis  of  any  good  guidance 
program. 

The  principal  area  of  student  personnel  work  is 
teacher-student  relationships,  not  occasional  inter¬ 
views  with  specialized  counselors.  Dr.  Gordon  points 
out.  It  is  the  function  of  the  teacher  to  make  his  tea¬ 
ching  as  closely  related  to  the  individual  student  as 
possible,  to  recognize  that  he  is  working  with  stu¬ 
dents  as  well  as  teaching  subject  matter.  This  does 
not  mean  that  subject  matter  is  unimportant  —  it  does 
mean  that  a  major  task  of  the  teacher  is  the  study  of 
students. 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  counseling  situa¬ 
tion  between  teacher  and  student? 

—  It  is  nonauthoritarian.  Direction  of  interests  lies 
with  the  student.  Responsibility  for  decisions  rests 
with  the  student. 

—  It  is  permissive  in  that  the  situation  provides  for 
the  freest  expression  of  all  attitudes  by  the  student. 

—  It  is  nonpunitive  and  nonjudgmental. 

—  The  relationship  is  primary;  the  techniques  used 
by  the  counselor  are  geared  to  situation  and  rela¬ 
tionship. 

—  How  things  are  done  is  more  important  than  what 
things  are  done. 

The  Teacher  as  a  Guidance  Worker,  by  Ira  J.  Gordon. 
Harper  and  Bros.,  49  East  33rd  St,  N.  Y.  16.  350pp. 
Charts.  Tables.  $4.50. 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 

Respect  for  human  experience  as  the  basis 
for  developing  a  concept  of  God,  has  four  significant 
developments  from  the  standpoint  of  religious  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  public  schools,  writes  Harold  H.  Punke, 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  in  the  March-April 
Religious  Education.  What  are  the  ramifications? 

( 1 )  A  comprehensive  and  adquate  concept  of  God 
should  be  based  on  a  wide  range  of  experience.  This 
means  it  must  be  based  on  the  broadest  possible  ex¬ 
perience  as  shared  and  participated  in  by  members 
of  the  community  —  that  is,  a  religious  community 
conceived  in  modem  democratic  terms. 

(2)  If  experience  constitutes  the  humanistic  basis 
for  religious  ideals  and  concepts,  then  these  ideals 
and  concepts  must  be  considered  subject  to  frequent 
revision  as  human  experience  becomes  more  inclusive 
and  man’s  techniques  for  observation  become  more 
precise. 

(3)  If  religious  experience  and  religious  educa¬ 
tion  are  conceived  in  the  foregoing  sense,  then  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  such  experience  and  education, 
from  any  other  experience  and  education. 

(4)  For  those  aspects  of  man’s  interests  and  hopes 
which  relate  to  the  future,  such  as  hope  for  a  richer 


material  life,  more  harmonious  community  and  inter¬ 
national  relationships,  peace  of  mind,  the  Humanist 
projects  into  the  future.  But  he  projects  from  a  base 
of  accumulated  experience  —  and  the  farther  he  gets 
from  that  base,  the  more  tentative  he  regards  his  hy¬ 
potheses  to  be. 

Dr.  Punke’s  article  is  entiled  “Religion  in  the  Public 
Schools.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Meaning  of  Americanism,  by  Robert  N.  Peck.  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Library,  IS  East  40th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  180pp.  $4.75.  (A 
study  of  the  philosophic  theory  of  democracy.  Stresses  Ameri¬ 
can  political  tradition  as  defying  either-or  classifications,  such 
as  liberal  or  conservative.  Winner  of  the  Philosophical  Libra¬ 
ry’s  $1,000  essay  contest.) 


•  AudiO"Visual 


The  audio-visual  director  is  concerned 

with  the  utilization  of  community  resources,  stress 
A.  B.  Roberts  and  Elizabeth  L.  Bloss  in  the  March 
Audio-Visual  Instruction.  First  of  all,  it  is  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  expand  services  of  the  audio-visual  depart¬ 
ment  by  making  materials  available  for  community 
projects  sponsored  by  the  school. 

To  supplement  and  round  out  his  department,  he 
will  want  to  make  field  trips  a  part  of  audio-visual 
services.  This  does  not  mean,  say  the  authors,  an  oc¬ 
casional  trip  to  the  bakery,  firenouse  or  post  office. 
It  means  a  series  of  field  trips  for  children  from  the 
time  they  are  in  kindergarden  until  they  graduate 
from  high  school.  It  means  tours  arranged  to  provide 
related  experiences  as  the  child  progresses  from  grade 
to  grade. 

Two  factors  give  impetus  to  this  field  trip  move¬ 
ment  at  the  present  time.  The  first  is  that  almost 
every  school  system,  even  those  in  urban  centers, 
owns  a  bus  or  a  fleet  of  buses,  thus  eliminating  the 
transportation  problem.  Secondly,  business  and  in¬ 
dustry  take  a  keen  interest  in  school  programs.  In 
many  communities  they  do  this  by  sponsoring  Busi¬ 
ness,  Industry  and  Education  Days.  On  these  oc¬ 
casions,  teachers  are  invited  to  be  the  guests  to  learn 
how  industry  operates.  The  stage  is  then  set  for  a 
community  resource  program  to  follow. 


•  School  Plant 


Good  schools  can  be  built  economically, 

reports  Supt.  Robert  E.  Wilson,  Mansfield  (Ohio) 
schools  in  the  March  American  School  Board  Journal. 
This  is  done,  he  suggests,  by  taking  a  fresh  look  at 
the  purpose  of  a  school,  then  building  economically 
in  terms  of  modem  educational  practice. 

He  cites,  as  an  example,  Mansfield’s  1956  building 

Erogram  of  six  elementary  school  projects  at  a  cost  of 
!ss  than  $20,000  per  classroom  —  at  a  time  when  sur¬ 
rounding  communities  were  paying  $20,000  per  class¬ 
room  or  more.  Further,  out  of  a  $2,600,000  bond  issue 
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voted  for  the  units,  there  was  nearly  $800,000  left  over 
for  other  new  construction. 

How  were  these  economies  achieved?  Four  gen¬ 
eral  principles  guided  the  Mansfield  planning: 

—  Ehminate  features  that  are  “nice  but  not  necessary.” 

—  Investigate  each  item,  no  matter  how  small,  to 
achieve  “penny  savings”  that  add  up. 

—  Distinguish  between  true  and  false  economies. 

—  Make  every  square  foot  of  space  have  some  real 
purpose. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

What  is  Involved  in  Conducting  a  School  Plant  Study?  by 
Donald  J.  Leu  and  John  L.  Forbes.  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Service,  College  of  Education,  Michigan  State  University,  East 
Lansing,  Mich.  20pp.  Paper.  Ulus.  Apply.  {A  guide  for  im¬ 
proving  public  school  facilities,  this  booklet  is  designed  to  help 
school  districts  identify  some  of  the  means  by  which  they  can 
develop  satisfactory  long-term  school  building  programs.) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Citrus  fruit  extracts  have  no  value  in  com¬ 
bating  the  common  cold,  report  two  recent  research 
investigations.  The  major  research,  with  more  than 
1900  patients,  was  done  by  a  group  of  industrial  phy¬ 
sicians.  The  other  study,  with  89  students  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  was  done  by  the  Dartmouth  Medical 
School  and  the  Hitchcock  Foundation.  Their  find¬ 
ings:  The  bioflavonoids  are  no  better  for  running 
noses  than  the  harmless  sugar  pills. 

Subsequent  to  these  two  investigations,  James  H. 
Grove,  president  of  the  Grove  Laboratories  (one  of 
the  principal  distributors  of  an  “over-the-counter” 
remedy)  has  issued  a  statement  saying  that  at  least 
ten  other  similar  studies,  involving  28W  people,  re¬ 
ported  “uniformly  favorable  results”  with  the  citrus 
extracts. 

The  two  recent  studies  were  undertaken  because 
of  several  reports  —  possibly  those  cited  by  Mr.  Grove 
—  that  the  compounds  could  reduce  the  severity  of 
a  cold.  These  were  based  on  evidence  tending  to 
show  that  the  bioflavonoids  could  increase  the  resis¬ 
tance  of  tiny  blood  vessels  to  invading  viruses. 

A  new  approach  to  colds  has  been  reported  to 
the  Southern  Medical  Association  by  Dr.  Guy  T.  Vise, 
Meridian,  Miss.  His  theory:  Sufferers  from  colds 
should  dehydrate  themselves  rather  than  drink  ex¬ 
cessive  liquids. 

Dr.  Vise,  who  heads  the  SMA’s  section  on  general 
practice,  notes  that  dehydration  and  shrinking  of  the 
mucous  membranes  through  nasal  drops,  sprays  and 
inhalers  have  long  been  regarded  as  beneficial  to 
those  suffering  from  head  colds.  He  said  this  pro¬ 
cedure  should  be  augmented  by  dehydration  of  the 
entire  system,  rather  than  counteracted  by  “forcing 
liquids.” 

Drying  out  the  body  through  the  use  of  hot  sweat 
packs,  dimetics  and  withholding  liquids  helps  shrink 
the  linings  and  tissues  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract, 
he  explained. 


A  new  1.  Q.  test  for  the  blind  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  by  Drs.  S.  B.  Watson  and  Harriet  Shurrager, 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology.  The  test  is  designed 
to  measure  more  accurately  the  vocational  capabil¬ 
ities  of  the  blind. 

To  achieve  an  accurate  intelligence  score,  the  re¬ 
searchers  combined  the  verbal  phase  of  the  standard 
I.  Q.  test  with  the  performance  test  that  seeks  to  meas¬ 
ure  manual  dexterity  and  perceptual  ability  without 
the  usual  cues. 

Dr.  Watson  said  the  standard  I.  Q.  test  alone  does 
not  adequately  test  a  blind  person’s  capabilities.  It 
has  been  found  that  some  people  who  score  high  in 
the  verbal  phase  score  low  in  the  performance  scale. 


•  The  Learner 


How  can  the  teacher  provide  for  the  gifted 
child  in  arithmetic?  asks  Vincent  J.  Glennon,  Syracuse 
University,  in  a  new  book.  In  one  word,  the  answer 
is  enrichment.  But  how,  he  questions,  can  we  enrich? 

There  is  available  to  the  teacher  a  reservoir  of 
teaching  devices  and  learning  materials  considerably 
greater  than  he  may  know.  To  answer  the  question, 
“How  enrich?”  he  points  out,  there  are  two  teaching 
practices  for  the  organization  and  presentation  of 
arithmetic  material: 

Vertical  enrichment  (without  grade  skipping)  con¬ 
sists  of  helping  the  child  proceed  through  the  arith¬ 
metic  program  of  the  particular  grade,  finishing  per¬ 
haps  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  required  for  the  normal 
child  for  whom  the  material  was  written.  Having 
completed  this  program,  the  teacher  would  then  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  the  arithmetic  program  of  the  next 
grade  —  with  the  teaching,  whenever  necessary,  con¬ 
sisting  of  individualized  instruction.  The  danger  of 
vertical  enrichment  is  that  the  child  will  proceed 
through  a  very  narrow  curriculum,  making  very  few  of 
the  interesting  side  trips  that  are  available.  He  could 
be  compared  to  the  driver  of  a  racing  car  —  making 
great  speed  but  seeing  little  of  what  is  around  him. 

Horizontal  enrichment  is  much  more  appropriate 
for  the  gifted  child  in  the  elementary  school.  This 
provides  the  learner  with  the  opportunity  of  making 
many  side  trips  into  new  and  challenging  territory, 
suggests  Dr.  Glennon.  The  side  trips  would  give  him 
insight  into  the  relationships  that  exist  between  and 
among  the  less  frequently  used  aspects  of  arithmetic. 
By  doing  so  he  would  greatly  increase  his  perception 
of  arithmetic  as  a  system  of  related  ideas  —  as  an 
area  the  topology  of  which  the  average  child  rarely 
observes. 

Education  2000  A.  D.:  Perspective  in  Elementary 
Education,  edited  by  Glarence  W.  Hunnicutt,  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  Press,  University  Station,  Syracuse  10, 
N.  Y.  32Ipp.  Paper  $3.00  (A  series  of  lectures  com¬ 
memorating  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  School  of  Education,  Syracuse  University.  In¬ 
cludes  provocative  essays  by  Norman  Gousins,  Paul 
Witty,  George  D.  Stoddard,  Helen  Heffeman,  Walter 
D.  Gocking,  many  others.) 
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•  Panorama 


California  A  $75,000  lawsuit  has  been  filed 
against  San  Mateo  County  and  the  Jefferson  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  District  for  allowing  an  11-year-old  boy 
to  take  his  brother  home  on  a  bicycle.  At  the  time 
of  the  accident,  a  year  ago,  the  Garden  Village  School 
called  Mrs.  Lois  M.  Kerwin  who  was  not  at  home. 
Richard,  11,  took  the  call.  The  school  told  him  that 
his  brother,  aged  six,  was  ill  and  instructed  him  to 
come  and  get  him.  Result:  Richard  put  his  brother 
on  the  handle  bars  of  his  bike,  started  for  home.  On 
the  way,  Richard  fell,  suffering  a  brain  concussion, 
face  lacerations  and  loss  of  two  teeth.  The  younger 
boy  was  not  hurt.  The  suit  alleges  that  the  school 
was  negligent  in  not  providing  proper  transportation 
for  the  sick  boy. 


England  Puzzled  ofiBcials  at  the  General  Register 
Office  in  London  are  hard  put  to  explain  why  the 
occupation  tables  of  the  1951  census  contain  over  200 
entries  of  15-year-olds.  The  teen-agers’  occupations 
range  from  one  atomic  scientist,  two  ship  designers 
and  54  surveyors.  Other  occupations:  two  Church  of 
England  clergymen,  two  Catholic  priests,  four  doc¬ 
tors,  24  architects,  30  mechanical  engineers  and  34 
qualified  accountants.  Some  of  the  figures  resulted 
from  mistakes  made  during  the  six-year  job  of  com¬ 
piling  the  records.  But,  dead-panned  a  Register  Of¬ 
fice  official,  “some  of  the  incorrect  information  is  no 
doubt  due  to  the  sense  of  humor  of  the  public.” 


Georgia  The  Atlanta  Public  School  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  is  opening  up  its  treasury  to  support  school 
board  and  possibly  other  candidates  in  the  coming 
primary,  according  to  Roger  Derthick,  president  of 
the  1854-member  city  teachers’  union.  Asked  whether 
the  Association  would  throw  its  full  treasury  into  the 
coming  election,  Mr.  Derthick  said:  “There  is  no 
chance  that  the  full  treasury  will  be  spent  —  there’s 
only  about  $9000  in  it,  and  all  except  $2000-3000  will 
be  needed  for  operating  expenses  of  the  Association 
until  August.”  'Hie  action  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  Association  is  unprecedented  in  that  it  puts  its 
full  treasury  open  for  possible  political  action  use, 
instead  of  a  specified  legislative  fund. 


IVeic  Hampshire  Author  Grace  Metalious  and 
her  publisher,  Julian  Messner,  have  been  named  de- 
fendents  in  two  libel  suits  totaling  $250,000.  The  ac¬ 
tions  were  brought  by  Thomas  Makris,  principal  of 
the  Gilmore,  New  Hampshire,  public  schools,  and  his 
wife,  Geraldine  Gale  Makris.  They  have  attached  the 
bank  accounts  of  both  Mrs.  Metalious  and  the  pub¬ 
lishing  firm.  In  their  complaint,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Makris 
charge  they  have  been  “brought  into  public  hatred, 
contempt,  ridicule,  slander  and  disgrace.”  They  list  a 
total  of  28  instances  in  Mrs.  Metalious’  novel,  “Pey¬ 
ton  Place,”  involving  alleged  injury  to  their  “good 
name  and  reputation.” 


iVeio  Classroom 
^Material 


Free  Teaching  Aids,  Filmstrips  .  .  .  may  be 
found  in  Teaching  Aids  on  Life  Insurance  and 
Money  Management.  Covers  such  areas  as  Home 
and  Family  Living,  Social  Studies,  Elementary 
Arithmetic,  Vocational  Guidance,  others.  From 
Institute  of  Life  Insurance,  488  Madison  Ave., 
N.Y.  22. 

How  American  Lit.  Developed  in  the  U.  S - 

is  recorded  by  the  men  who  wrote  it  in  this  su¬ 
perb  two-volume  set  of  The  Shock  of  Recognition, 
edited  by  Edmund  Wilson.  Vol.  1  consists  of  19th- 
century  writers  (Poe,  Bryant,  Hawthorne,  Tames, 
Howells,  Twain);  Vol.  2  comprises  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury  (Eliot,  Anderson,  Mencken,  Santayana,  oth¬ 
ers).  Excellent  introduction  to  creative  American 
literature  for  hterature,  creative,  history  classes. 
From  Grosset  &  Dunlap,  1107  Broadway,  N.Y.  10. 
1290pp.  Paper  reprints.  Each:  $1.45. 

Resource  Material  in  Driver  Education  ...  is 
available  in  the  free  monthly  magazine  Driver 
Education  News.  News,  other  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  is  carried  in  this  periodical  for  driver  educa¬ 
tion  classes.  “Glearinghouse  for  information  on 
driver  education.”  Write  Dept,  of  Educational 
Affairs,  Ford  Motor  Go.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

A  Boon  to  Music  Glasses  ...  is  the  Music  Dic¬ 
tionary,  by  Marilyn  K.  Davis  and  Arnold  Broido. 
Gontains  over  800  concise  definitions  of  musical 
words,  foreign  music  terms,  instruments.  Fully  il¬ 
lustrated.  Useful  at  all  age  levels.  Excellent  source 
book  for  school  libraries.  Recommended.  From 
Doubleday  &  Go.,  575  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22. 
63pp.  Ulus.  $3.50. 

Free-Loan  Film  on  the  Birth  of  TV  ...  is 
available  in  this  new  16mm.  film.  The  Story  of 
Television.  Shows  bow  the  all  electronic  TV  sys¬ 
tem  was  created,  developed  and  introduced.  In 
both  black  and  white  and  color.  27  minutes,  sound. 
From  Institute  of  Visual  Training,  40  East  49th 
St.,  N.Y.  16.  Write  for  details. 

For  Ages  3-6  ...  is  the  simply  told  story  of  Jesus, 
The  New  Little  Baby,  by  Mary  E.  Lloyd.  Tells 
story  of  Jesus’  birth  in  manger  as  seen  through 
tbe  eyes  of  friendly  Gray  Donkey.  Golor  illustra¬ 
tions.  From  Abingdon  Press,  Nashville,  Term.  Un¬ 
paged.  $1.00. 


Students  Interested  in  Wildlife  .  .  .  can  find 
all  aspects  of  hunting,  fishing,  other  sidelights  of 
conservation,  recreation  in  Outdoor  Horizons,  edit¬ 
ed  by  Lawrence  M.  Brings.  Many  articles  con¬ 
tributed  by  outstanding  writers  in  area.  Includes 
special  color  prints,  many  action  photographs.  Gon¬ 
tains  history  and  progress  of  wildlife  conserva¬ 
tion  plus  how-to-do-it  instruction  in  all  types  of 
bunting  and  fishing.  From  T.  S.  Denison  &  Go., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  231pp.  Ulus.  $7.50. 

Teaching  Kids  to  Use  the  Phone  ...  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Bell  Telephone’s  Telezonia,  A  Good  Tele¬ 
phone  Usage  Program  for  Elementary  School. 
Write  your  local  telephone  business  office  for  in¬ 
formation.  Ask  about  other  free  teaching  aids,  re¬ 
lated  motion  pictures,  booklets. 
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